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Curriculum and Instruction 

Se ver al year s ago , e due at i onal reform lit er at ur e was 
clearly calling for the school principal and the 
superintendent to become "Instructional Leaders" and 
"Curriculum Experts". Our profession was criticized for 
spending time o'i trivia and not monitoring the heart of the 
sc hool . 

Certainly all educators would agree that the curriculum 
(the WHAT of a school) and the instructional program (the 
HOW of a school) are collectively the central focus of our 
business. Current research has and continues to produce 
exciting findings of promising practices that may prove to 
improve and enhance our WHAT and HOW. The challenge exists 
as to how educational leaders will use this new information. 
Will we thoughtfully integrate these new or reshaped 
strategies and concepts, or will we haphazardly force them 
into an already crowded and overburdened system^ 

At the onset of this work, the author acknowledges that 
this chapter will not be an exhaustive dissertation on 
Curriculum and Instruction Theory nor a "cookbook" recipe 
for instituting an efficient and effective quick fix for all 
school programs. That task will be left for more able 
researchers and authors, unencumbered by the pressure of 
implementing these practices in real life. 

Rather, this work will be devoted to addressing the 
challenge identified in our introduction from the 



p«r«p«ctiv« of m practicing •ducator . Namaly, how can 
•ducatlonal laadars gat a handla on tha many variad and 
complicatad diractivaa that compete for inclusion in the 
Curriculum and Instructional programs of our schools? Every 
affort will ba made to remove the mystery and intrigu© that 
oftan surround these issues and to develop a common model 
for processing new information. 

There exists a danger in attempting to oversimplify a 
genuinely complicated topic and in treating such an 
important issup in isolation from the many varied local, 
regional, national » and international variables that shape 
local Implementation. However, acknowledging this danger, it 
is important for us to develop a clear framework for 
organizing past, current, and future practices to insure 
that thoughtful program decisions will be made by 
educational leaders. 

An Educa\ ional Leader s Responsibility 

Primary among the challenges for educational leaders is 
the need to balance the difficult and varied 
responsibilities and expectations that are placed on our 
positions Each principal or central office administrator is 
expected to possess knowledge and skills in the areas of 
finance, communications and community relations, curriculum 
and instruction, personnel, capital improvements and 
maintenance, and student services In addition, educational 
leaders are expected to display magical, generic leadership 
abilities involving such skills as planning, communications, 
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and supsrvlslon. that may hm appllad with equal proflcency 
In all tlx araaa. (This notion Is ralnforcad when the reader 
considers the number and variety of topics t hat ar e 1 nc luded 
In this overall effort at Identifying a curriculum for 
training school leaders.) 

My favorite analogy for describing the role of a leader 
In education Is the Image of a masterful .juggler who Is 
spinning plates on thin sticks (Illustration No iD- He/she 
carefully balances a spinning plate on a stick and 
periodically applies more spin In order to maintain this 
apparent magical and precarious balance. As his/her skill 
Improves, the j uggler /leader is able to simultaneously spin 
several plates and even successfully spin plates on top of 
plates. In real-life an educational leader /j uggl er must spin 
a number of "plates'* everyday. 



Illustration No. 1 
Leader/Juggler 
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Our juggl«r la not ©xp^ct^d to b«gln •pinning twenty 
Pl«t«« at once, nor la hm/nhm •xp«ct«d to apln a 

refrigerator, a toaster, a football, a grapefruit, and an 
egg a iraul taneoue ly . Rather, the juggler Is first taught the 
skills of Juggling, given time to practice and experiment, 
and allowed the opportunity to perform his/her art. 
Unfortunately, the field of educational leadership does not 
routinely provide sequential traln:Jng or practice In all 
ar eas of responsibility 

In suminary. this chapter will attempt to address just 
one of these plates ; namely. Curriculum and Instruction. An 
attempt will be made to Identify and describe the plate 
Itself, and the author will offer a concept of how to chooi^e 
and arrange items on the plate so that It may spin In 
balance. To extend the dinner plate analogy further, some 
Ideas will be offered of ways to include items on the plate 
that will not only allow It ^o spin In balance, but will 
also Include a healthy, representative choice of 
"educational nutrition" It is hoped that gJ ven this 
knowledge the reader will begin to spin this pl«te more 
confidently and avoid the common "whip-saw" effect that 
current educational research and societal change have had on 
the "what** anJ "how" of schools 

Cur r Iculum 

There exist at least three basic views of the 
curriculum of a school CSchlro.i978 pp 24-26) One is based 
on the belief that the curriculum is an "object** An object 



llk«< a t«xtboo!<, a curriculum guld«, a scope and ••qu«nc«, a 
l«flaon plan, a d«slgn of an educational envl r onrnent , or a 
box of instructional activity guides . 

A second perception Is that of curriculum as 
** I nt er ac 1 1 ons " . Such interactions m^y Include all the 
•xper lences a st udent enc ount ers In a sc hool , a series of 
activities designed to chancre student behavior, or simply 
everything that actually occurs during the administration, 
plannl ng , t eac hi ng and 1 ear nl ng 1 n a sc hool . This view often 
Is artificially separated and treated alone as the 
Instructional program. 

The third view sees curriculum as arx "Intent" ; Intents 
that may be stated In the desired outcomes and results of a 
school, the goals and objectives that an educational system 
hopes Its lecirners will achieve, or the design of a future 
educational program. This Item As also often separated and 
tr«»ated as the philosophy or goals and objectives of a 
sc hool 

Educational practitioners have experienced these varied 
and sometimes conflicting views of curriculum In the 
operation of schools. Usually these views are not seen as 
discrete philosophies but rather as shifting points of 
emphasis as professionals struggle to Improve the 
per f or mane e of e due at 1 onal pr ogr ams . For t he pur poses of 
this chapter, curriculum will be Interpreted as the "WH\T" 
of a s c hool and will 1 nc lude all three views not ed above 



ItA8 t r uc 1 1 on 

As previously identified, the Instructional program Is 
closely related and aligned to the curriculum of a school. 
Yet, the Instructional tec^nlqaes and strategies used by 
teachers (the HOW) to deliver the "what" of a school are 
often varied and sometimes compete. Perhaps we may gain some 
Insight Into this conflict if we consider the difficult task 
of teaching from two practitioners' points of view. 

It Is not uncommon for a practicing educator to assume 
the almost exclusive use of one particular technique Ce.g. a 
traditional lecture method) and attempt to apply it with 
egual success In teaching very different content and 
students. The reasons for this practice are varied. b\it 
-undoubtedly have some relationship to the Individual's prior 
professional training and the personal experiences of the 
teacher as a student. 

On t he ot her hand , an e due at or who may be frustrated by 
a lack of success. In need of staff development credits or 
simply tired of using a longstanding practice, may attend a 
high powered training session or course that features a new 
and Improved technique He/she may be very Impressed by this 
new approach and see great promise for improving his/her own 
performance and that of his/her colleagues Upon returning 
he/she expects a wholesale adoption of this new praccice and 
becomes intolerant of his/her "stagn«int" colleagues and 
Impatient with his/her administrator. As a result, a certain 
measure of professional disagreement ensues causing conflict 
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among coll«agu«8 and shifting laarnlng anvlr onmant 8 for 

• tudant* . Thl« fictitious situation inay be all too conumon In 



school systems. 



Joyce and Well (1980), In Models of Teac hi ng dl sous s 

this phanomena and call It the "One Right Way Fallacy** . 

As In the case of art. good teaching Is som«*thlng many 
people feel t hey can r ec ognl ze on s Ight , alt hough mos t 
of us have difficulty expressing a reasoned basis for 

our J udgment a . Henc e . Impllc 1 1 In many dl s cus s 1 ons 
about teaching Is the notion that one certain kind of 

teaching is really better than the other kinds 

the evidence to date gives little encouragement to 
thoce who would hope that we have identified a single, 
reliable, multipurpose teaching strategy aa ^ he best 
approach. Cpp.^-e) 

The notion of masterfully using a variety of techniques 
In Instruction has been Increasing in support and advocacy 
by educational researchers during the 1980. s. Augmented by 
the research on learning styles [eg. Dunn. Beaudry. Klavas 
(1989). Gregorc (1982 and 1985) to name only two], 
researchers have developed overlay models that integrate the 
use of a variety of traditional and adapted strataglos into 
an overall "tool bag" for teachers [ eg. Strong. Silver, 
and Hanson (1986)] Given this information, educational 
leaders are still faced with the challenge of integrating 
this new view of the "HOW" into the "WHAT" of our public 
sc hool s 

A Case Study 

For tne purposes of illustration, consider a mlnl-caae 
study: one concerning a new superintendent' s ( Dr Mary 
Knows) efforts at beginning to understand and Juggle the 
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**Curriculum and In«truction" plat« in a fictitious ■chool 
district. Dr. Know ha« baan givan a two waak pariod of tima 
to avaluata t ha praaant condition of thm district a 
curriculum and instructional program and to davalop a 
position papar that dascibas its strengths and weaknesses. 

Sha begins her task by reading the approved school 
district and individual schools* philosophies, reviewing the 
adopted written curricula and skimirlng the textbooks in use 
in the basic topic areas. In addition, mhB spends a day in 
each school: observing classes, discussing programs and 
strategies with teachers and administrators, and reviewing 
activity logs (trips, extra-curricular offerings, etc ) As 
a result of these experiences she is left feeling a bit 
confused and still full of questions. 

Dr. Know has observed that the programs lack 
coordination; and in fact, the actual practiced curriculum 
is vary different from the approved written curriculum In 
addition, she experienced serious disagreements among school 
staff members as to the most appropriate philosophy to guide 
the development of the "What" of the school system and 
sometimes very heated debate about the most effective 

lathods or strategies (the "How") for delivering the "Whet" 
Sha has scheduled a meeting with her predecessor. Dr Harry 
Jones, in order to secure some answers 

Dr Jonas, an amiable and well respected administrator, 
is retiring after spending thirty-five years in public 
education, with the last ten years at the helm of t\,B 
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£-,ctltlou« ichool district. After oxchanglng ploaaantrles 
and congratulation* on career changes, the two educators 
begin their discussion. 

Dr. Know: Harry, thank you for taking the t-" me to speak with 
me today. I know that you must be eager to get to your camp. 

Dr. Jones: I am, Mary. However. I am also committed to 
asslsv this district In Its efforts to Improve How can I 
help ? 

CMary artlculat s the results of her mini -evaluat 1 on and 
asks for any Insight that Dr. Jones may wish to share,) 

Dr. Jones: Mary, I agree In large measure with your 
assessment During the last few years we have made some 
progress In developing written curricula and In bringing In 
major speakers attempting to build a corwnon vision of our 
school program. We have even Initiated some attempts at 
analyzing the curriculum (English 1983), and we worked 
through the accreditation process (NEASC, 1989) for all 
grade levels However, we still have a long way to go 

Dr. Know* I agree that this district has put forth a great 
deal of effort and Is well ahe^^d of many districts m 
defining a common "What* What do you see as the major 
obstacles to further development in this area ? 
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Dr. Jon««: Good qu«4 1 1 on . . . . I wish I kn«w an easy answer 
As you know, during the last few years there has been a 
plethora of research and public scrutiny of education. Each 
view offering Its own solutlonCs) to our problems and each 
calling for emphasis in different and often conflicting 
areas. For example, beginning wlt-i the reports. "A Nation At 
Risk" (1983) and "Action For Excellence" (1983) and 
continuing through woxks like Adler's Paldea Pr ocr am (1984). 
Slzer * s Horace' a Compr oml s e ( 1984 ) . Goodlad' s A Place Called 
School (l984) . Hlrch's Cultural Ll t er acy (1987). and A Time 
For Results - The Governor s ' 1991 Report on Education 
(1986). to only mention a few. the field of education has 
been subjected to competing prescriptive advice. 

Dr. Know: That explains a lot to me about the apparent lack 
of consensus about the values and offerings of the system 
Can you give me some Insight about the obvious differences 
In basic beliefs about the best strategies to deliver t ho 
curriculum? I noticed a great dea2 of heated debate 

Dr. Jones: Anothier good question. Mary However, just like 
the area of curriculum, the field of Instructional theory 
has and continues to undergo tremendous changes As an 
example, we can look at any stack of journals over the last 
year and see a variety of different strategies offered as 
the best or most appropriate one for use with our students 
Some are relatively new. others are revised versions of more 
traditional models, and still more are " me t a -model s " that 
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join a number of acc«pt«' strategics into a raqulrad tool 
bag £or taach«rs . 

Mary, our district has encouraged our staff member a to 
attend workshops and « courses In an effort to Improve 

our program. Ya-c . I wonder sometimes If we have brought too 
much diversity Into our Inatructlonal program because I too 
have saen this "heated debate" of which you speak. 

Dr. Know: Harry. I understand. It has been a moat prolific 
time for educational "reform" and please understand that I 
am not being critical of your work or of the school s 
r as pons e . 

Dr. Jonas- I know that, Mary HoweveT our understanding of 
wliat happened does not make your task any .^ess difficult 

Dr Know: I agree. Do you have any parting words of advice 

Dr. Jones: I wish I did. Mary I guess all I can say Is that 
It would help If you could find a model that would o t 

t he 8 t af f and our publl c s In under s t a ndl ng and cat egor 1 zl ng 
these various views. In the final analysis, It appears clear 
to me that a school iystem mtist build a balanced approach In 
developing both Its "What" and "How" Perhaps by selecting 
t he best features of a var 1 et y of per spectlves, you w-'ll be 
successful In beginning to build a common vision 
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A Mod^l 

Each r«ader will have to judge for him or heraelf the 
plausibility of the conditions described in our case study 
and any possible similarity tnat may axlst between our 
fictitious district and hls/h*»r own. It has been this 
author's experience, that to a large degree, Dr , Know ' s 
challenge Is shared by many educational leaders. Namely, how 
can an educational leader make sense out of the many diverse 
Ideas, theories, and strategies that compete for Inclusion 
on the curriculum and Instruction plate ? 

As Identified In the Introduction to this chapter, the 
purpose is not to prescribe one solution, nor to provide an 
exhaustive dissertation or to create another new model that 
would compete for your attention. Rather, the goal Is to 
suggest a way of categorizing, understanding, and choosing 
among existing and future models . 

The following Ideas are suggested to the reader as a 
starting point for developing a workable solution to this 
question and are based In large measure on the concepts 
offered by Michael Schlro In his work Cur r Iculum For Better 
Schools (1978) and Joyce and Well s Models of 
Teachlnc[( 1980) These works are different in their focus, 
with one centering on describing the world of competing 
curriculum Ideologies and the other focusing on the variety 
of existing Instructional methods. Yet. both works are 
similar in their efforts to offer four broad categories by 
which the reader may organize Ideas or theories and in 



concluding thrt a quality claaaroom or school system must 
o££«r a balanced curriculum and instructional program 



Curriculum CA way of organizing the whole What) 

Schlro Cl978). Identifies his assessment of the 

condition of curriculum development by writing. 

The field of curriculum is in disarray. This disarray 
Is evident in the Inability of curriculum workers to 
deal effectively with the diversity that exists among 
t hems el ve 8 as pr of es s 1 onals 1 nvol ved 1 n under s t andl ng . 
maintaining and Improving the curriculum of educational 
Institutions . " Cp. 3) 
Schlro states that the purpr^ses of his text are the 

following: to create an overview of the range of Ideologies. 

to provide Insight into their differences and to begin to 

establish a common language In the field of curriculum The 

reader Is referred to Schlro s C1978) complete text for a 

full discussion of he topic. In view of the rapid 

developments in school reform during the 1980' 6. It apprears 

that this disarray has been Increased by the plethora of new 

prescriptions for curriculum Improvement For the purposes 

of this chapter, this author will attempt to briefly review 

the four major categories of Ideology and discuss certain 

applications to public schools as they attempt to integrate 

these prescriptions. 

Illustration No 2 graphically displays a relationship 

among the four different curriculum Ideologies Identified by 

Schlro (1978). The Scholar Academic (SA). Child Study (CS). 

Social Reconstruction CSR) and Social Efficiency (SE) 



ld«olo9l«« r«pre<«nt four fundamentally different views of 
the "What" of a ichool. 



Each of these views differs in its belief about the 
purposes of education, the role of a teacher In the 
educational process, and how learning occurs. In addition, 
each view Is further distinguished when the reader considers 
their at times contradictory definitions for the terms, 
knowledge, childhood and evaluation As with many areas of 
professional disagreement, each of these views has a number 
of no t abl e pr oponent s whos e research and wr i t i ng assist in 
supporting and extending its beliefs Appendix A includes a 
summar y out 1 i ne created by t he aut hor to assist t he reader 
in distinguishing the four ideologies. In the following 
section we will attempt to briefly define the four 
Ideologies and offer a basis for the reader to understand 
end categorize diverse vl ews of c ur r iculum 



Illustration No. 2 
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Scholar Acad«Tnlc Ideology 




Scholar a 



Teacher s 



St udent s 



The Scholar Academic Ideology' s primary goal la to 
teach the knowledge that haa been accumulated by the culture 
or to enculturate the learnera. The pyramid aymbol deacrlbes 
the baalc belief that a learner entera the achool at a low 
level Cwlth a blank alate} and aacenda through higher levela 
o£ acholarahlp aa he/ahe attalna more knowledge. To an SA . 
knowledge exlata outalde o£ the Individual, la atructured 
and may Include facta, concepta , and Ideas; as well as. 
atructured ways o£ thinking Ceg, aclentlfxc Invea t Igatl on 
t echniquea ) 

The role o£ a SA teacher j. a one o£ transmitting 
knowledge to atudenta In the most efficient faahlon. which. 
In practice, uaually occura through the ua e of the lecture 
method Teachers or evolving scholars value extensive 
knowledge in their content areas and strive to demonstrate 
and certify t hel r a c holar a hi p t hr ough r ec ol vl ng ad vane ed 
degr eea 

L ear ner a are vl ewed a a po t ent lal s c holar s who are 
beginning the road to true scholarship, and childhood Is 
seen clearly aa a time for atructured Intellectual 
development Aa a result, the SA valuea atardardlzed 
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a««««iim«nt« of student achievement 9o that he/she may rank 
order learnere a« to the amount o£ knowledge each has 
accumulated . 

As with each of the four ideologies . a number of well 
known and published proponents exist: as well as, an untold 
number of practitioners and laypeople whose beliefs are 
aligned with one or another i<^.eology. As examples of Scholar 
Ac ademic res ear c her s or aut hor s , t he reader is referred to 
the worke o^ Mortimer Adler (1984). E.D.Hirch (1987), and 
William Bennet (1986), / 



The Child Study Ideology's primary goal is to unlock 
the individual potential of each learner. As a result, 
knowledge is a relative term and does not exist independent 
of an individual Rather , the CS educator is committed to 
concepts like self-esteem, self-confidence, and 
individualized educational programs Since his/her goal is 
to develop a whole individual, classrooms ere often open, 
learning environments that encourage students to investigate 
a wide variety of activities at their own pace. 

The CS teacher is viewed as a facilitator of learning, 
one who c ouns el s an i ndi vi dual lear ner t hr ough t he lear ni ng 
process primarily through creative self-expression. The 
teacher concentrates on developing his/her communication and 



Child Study Ideology 
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guidance tklllt and r«allz«t that only true learning occurs 
when It !■ meaningful to an Individual. 

Learners are viewed as basically full of unique 
goodness , personal Insight , and untold potential . As a 
result, evaluation Is seen as an entirely personal measure 
of an Individual's performance versus his/her own potential 
and plan of Instruction. The most common form of evaluation 
Is given by the facilitator to the learner In the form of 
Individual feedback. 

Proponents of the Child Study Ideology may be found 
among the many supporters of "Readiness" programs In New 
Hampshire. In addition. David Elklnd's Hurried Chi ld ( 1981) 
Identifies some of these basic beliefs, as well as. a wide 
variety of researchers supporting the '*Open Concept" form of 
education. It Is Interesting to note the emergence of CS 
beliefs, as educators throughout the nation attempt to deal 
with the critical issues of teen suicide. Increasing 
substance a bus e . and our alar ml ng dropout rate 



Social Reconstruction Ideology 




Social Reconstr uc 1 1 onl s t a bel 1 e ve t hat t hel r pr Imar y 
goal Is to empower all learners to transform society Unlike 
t he SA s who see knowledge as ext er nal and unl ver s al and 
CS' s who see knowledge as personal, the SR s see knowledge 
as abilities and bkllla. An SR would say "What good Is 
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knowl«dg« l£ th« l«arn«r la unabl« to apply It In tha raal 
world?" Curriculum davalopad by an SR amphaslzes damocratlc 
valuaa and tha akllls necaaaary to function succesafully In 
a oclat y . 

Aa a raault , the SR taacher playa the role of a coach 
or guide of atudant learning. In thla role the teacher plans 
and conducta projecta and experlencea that allow learners to 
aea the relationship between learning and Its application In 
the world. Activities often center on group projects that 
require students to learn how to confront problems and 
cooperatively develop workable solutions. 

The SR teacher practices his/her skills In facilitating 
group activities and concentrates on developing challenging 
learning experlencea. Childhood Is seen as a time for 
socialization and a gradual transition to the real world 
Since the curriculum focuses on application of learning, 
evaluation becomes a subjective method of providing group 
and Individual feedback. 

Proponents of the Social Reconstruction Ideology may be 
found among the advocates of " Exper lv>T;t lal Education" and 
those calling for a renewed emphasis on cooperative 
education techniques . Traditional advocates like John Dewey 
(1916) and Herbert Thelan(i960) have long sided with the 
sentiments expressed by George Counts (1927) in asking, 
"Dare the Schools Create a New Social Order" 
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Social Efficiency Ideology 



The Social Efficiency Ideology concentrates Its focus 
on the teaching of skills and knowledge that will be 
pr oduc 1 1 ve In society. The s ymbol s hown above denot es a 
learner moving along a learning continuum. The continuum 
Includes all the necessary skills organized into efficient 
and sequential steps that will produce a desired product. 
The product is defined as an educated Individual who Is well 
prepared to assume his/her place In society as a productive 
member . 

The research basis o£ this Ideology is grounded In the 
behavioral sciences, with Its learning theory grounded on 
the precepts of s t imulus -r es pons e research Knowledge Is 
viewed by the SE as a practical and predictable f t of 
skills, abilities and items necessary for an Individual to 
possess in order to become productive. Given a thoughtfully 
designed curriculum, an SE teacher would become a technician 
who impl ement s t he prescribed i ns t rue 1 1 on 

Examples of SE curriculum may be seen In most 
developmental reading programs where teachers' guides are 
complete with clear learning objectives, pre and post tests, 
Instructional activities, and even reteachlng/enr Ichment 
activities . In an SE program, evaluation methods are used to 
report each student's progress along the learning continuum 
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and usually take tha form of critarlon rafarancad 
Ina trunant a . 

Traditional proponanta of tha SE model include 
Skinner C15S3) . and GagneCi965) and many of the current 
reaearchara supporting "Mastery Learning" and "Outcome Based 
Education" programs. 

Where Do We Go From Here ? 

Each of tha four ideologies possesses strengths and a 
wide variety of formidable research that support its almost 
exclusive use by a school. In addition, it is interesting to 
note that in the recent barrage of reports calling for 
reforms in public education, one can find at least one 
report or bock that is written from each of the four 
Ideological perspectives. Given a definition of four 
apparently competing views of the "WHAT" of a school, the 
educational leader is still left with a large question: 
Which one is the best for my school? 

As with most any actions, people or theories that have 
demonstrated strengths, in turn also possess weaknesses The 
weaknesses of each of the four ideologies are in some cases 
clear but in most instances depend on the ideology of the 
critic. For example, a CS might be very critical of an SA s 
heavy reliance on standardized testing and propensity to 
r ank order s tudent s by how much knowledge t hey can 
regurgitate. Whereas, the SA may well be intolerant of the 
CS s nur t ur ant at t i tuda t owar ds lear ner a . appar ent lack of 
rigor, and disregard for cultural literacy An SE may be 
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qult« critical of th« SR ' • long, involved projects that lack 
claar obJ«ctiva« and identified itudent achievement gains, 
and apparenty waste time. On the other hand, an SR may bo 
quite Intolerant of the SE s cold, objective, and methodical 
efforts at moving students along a prescribed continuum. 

This author has given a number of presentations of this 
model to educators throughout New England, Although certain 
grade levels often identify with particular id**nlogiee; by 
and large most school staffs include a representative sample 
from each perspective. Given this awareness, should we be 
surprised to see the "heated" debate among our staff members 
as they attempt to design a new report card, discuss the 
appropriate role of special education, or discuss the 
evaluation criteria that should be used for teachers'? 

From a practicing educator's perspective, it is eaey to 
find ingredients of each of the four ideologies in most 
public school systems, A problem exists however. In that 
member s of t he sc hool c ommuni t y do not under s t and t he 
differences that exist, and as a result, they become 
intolerant of their colleagues Since research is available 
to identify t he exl s t enc e of s uc c es s f ul e c hool s and pr ogr ams 
that represent each ideology, it is clear that no one 
ideology ia best Yet. given an analys i s of t he appar ent 
weaknes s es of eac h . no one is perfect. Ther efore. it is 
appropriate that each school community review the strengths 
and weaknesses of each ideology and develop its own unique 
combination model 



Concluaion - An Action Plan 

Earlier in this chaptar the following question was 
posed. How can an educational leader make sense out of the 
many diverse ideas, theories, and strategies that compete 
for inclusion on the curriculum and instruction plate '> 



Illustration No. 3 




It appears that the best solution to our question may 
rest with the challenge of developing a thoughtful and 
balancsd curriculum that includes a representative portion 
from each of the four ideologies (See Illustration No 3) 
A combination that is carefully chosen to include aspects 
that will, by their presence, counterbalance any weakness 
that may be inherent In the inclusion of another portion In 
addition, a subtle but powerful part of our solution rests 
with the educational leader's ability to create a high level 
of awareness and understanding among all members of the 
school cominunlty A consciousness that will allow members of 
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th« school cornmunlty to mmm thm dl££«r«nc«« In definitions 
o£ thm "WHAT' that presently exist In schools. 

It Is this author ' m belief that only then will members 
of a school community understand their disagreements and 
from that level of awareness build a truly coordinated 
curriculum. Only then will a school be able to visualize a 
"new** model, Idea or method: Identify It: and consciously 
choose to Integrate It Into Its program. Given these 
conditions « educators will spin the c rrlculum and 
Instruction plate more confidently and effectively. 

Dr. Mark V. Joyce 
May, 1989 
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PURPOSE 
OF 

CURRICULUM: 



ROLE OF 
TEACHER: 



HOW 

LEARNING 
OCCURS: 



SLOGAN: 

KNOWLEDGE: 
CHILDHOOD: 



FREEDOM : 



EVALUATION: 



PROPONENTS: 



INSTRUCTION 
MODELS : 



SYMBOLS: 



SCHOLAR/ACADEMIC 



teach knowledge 
of the cul ture 
to "encul turate" 



transml t facts/ 
knowledge 



things are 
handed down 
as givens 
(accumulated by 
the cu I ture) 

understand oner's 
cul ture 



structured 

Intel lectual 
deve 1 opmen t 



for understanding 



quant i tat i ve/ 
rank order 



CHILD STUDY SOCIAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 



M. Adier, Bennet 
Hirsch, Bloom 



I ecture , 
teacher- 
centered 




to develop 
human 
individual 
potential 

facl I i tate 
learni ng 



through 
creat i ve 
sel f- 

expressi on 



natura I 
unfolonent 



personal 

natura I I y 
pi ayfu I 



deve I op 
autonomy 



i ndi vidua I 
feedback 



Gese I I , 
Elkind, 
Ginott , 
Piaget 

di scovery , 
student - 
centered, 
i ndi V i dua I 

V / 




to empower 
students 



to guide 
students 



through 
conf 1 ict 
resol ut i on 



reconstruct 
aoc i e t y 



social 1 y idea I 
social izat Ion 



SOCIAL 
EFFICIENCY 

to teach 
marketable 
3k i 1 1 9 



provide 
techn ica I 
tutel age 

through 
S-R 



problem- 
sol V j ng 



subject i ve/ 
cr i ter i on- 
based 

Dewey, Sizer , 
Giroux, Glasser 
Drei kurs, 
Koh I berg 

simu i at i on , 
cr i t i ca 1 
thi nk i ng, 
cooperat i ve 
I earn i ng 



possess 
needed 
s .i I Is 

pract i ca I 

to prepar. 
for a 

product i Vf 
I ife 

to give 
back to 
society 

object i vo 
sequent i r 
(cont inuun 

Sk i nner 
Gagne 



mastery/ 
outcome- 
based, 
back- to- 
basi cs 
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Based on Schiro, M. (1978). Curriculum fot Bett er 
Schools > Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Educational TechnoloRv Puhlications, 
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